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human society. Human life is naturally immortal, both physically and 
psychically, in so far as the individual is in relation to the whole. No 
life and no being is real out of relation. Hence, immortality belongs to 
the ongoing life of humanity, which constitutes a unity in which the 
external distinctions of past, present, and future are overcome. The 
individual is immortal only through participation in this social life. In 
this life of spiritual progress, sceptic, loyalist, or conservative and reformer, 
imply one another just as doubt involves belief. For we believe in the 
things that we most deeply doubt and our doubt brings a belief fraught 
with deeper insight. Professor Lloyd makes interesting applications of 
his thesis to the idea of God and to Christianity. 

The whole book is interesting, and I confess to a pretty general sym- 
pathy with the doctrines expressed therein. I would mention the treat- 
ment of contradiction and of the continued life of humanity as especially 
good. On the other hand, I seriously doubt whether this book will prove 
illuminating to the general thinker not already trained in philosophy. 
Professor Lloyd's style is sometimes too compact, and, again, very in- 
direct and vaguely allusive. I have found the book by no means easy 
reading, and, in such matters as the contradictions of causation, the rela- 
tion of mind and body, etc., the treatment is altogether too brief and 
scrappy to be satisfactory. One can guess the author's meaning because 
one comes to the reading with a mind furnished with philosophical ap- 
paratus ; otherwise, I fear, the work will prove hard sledding, and I regret 
that Professor Lloyd did not give himself more rein and leave the 
"general thinker" out of the play. If he had I think that even the 
aforesaid general thinker would have been the gainer as well as the 
Fachmann. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 
Hobakt College. 

Neurological and Mental Diagnosis. L. Pierce Clarke and A. Boss 
Diefendorf. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 188. 
The appearance of a text of this character in English seems for some 
reason to have been unnecessarily delayed. The section on neurological 
diagnosis is, of course, not vastly different from chapters devoted to the 
same subject in works on general clinical methods, or in any standard 
current work on neurology. This portion of the subject is dealt with in 
a fairly concise fashion, and covers sixty pages. In the matter of the 
order of the examination considerable latitude must naturally be allowed ; 
the author hints at this, and merely wishes to point out the features that 
should be thoroughly gone into. It would perhaps have aided the student, 
especially, if the various tests for determining the state of the motor 
functions had been placed together, for the reason that all such tests, in 
a case where it is necessary to use them, are more apt to be recalled if 
they are associated in the student's mind. More emphasis might well 
be laid on the extreme value of securing a specimen of the patient's 
handwriting; it is often of very considerable assistance, as every careful 
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clinician, knows. Other tests for determining the character of the 
patient's tremors would also be of assistance, such as having him copy 
lines drawn free-hand by the examiner. 

The electrical examination is quite complete. The more usual form 
of testing the sensory side of the reflex arc by inquiring into tactile, 
pain, localization position, temperature and stereognostic senses is not 
followed. In concluding the review of this section, it would seem that 
the method of recording a sample case and utilizing material from several 
cases of a dissimilar condition to emphasize a given point is of doubtful 
value. Negative results are as important, often, as positive. State the 
facts and leave it at that. 

The section on the method of determining the mental status includes, 
together with an outline of mental examination, examples of some of the 
more frequently encountered types of mental disease, such as dementia 
pwecox, manic-depressive psychosis, dementia paralytica, amentia, acute 
alcoholic hallucinosis 1 , etc. ; and also a glossary, for which the student and 
the general practitioner are likely to be truly thankful. 

In determining whether or not a patient has a spinal leucocytosis, the 
method here described is much more unwieldy than that described by 
Cornell in the American Journal of Insanity, July, 1907. The method 
suggested by the author was originally described by Alzheimer, and later 
by Cotton and Ayer. It takes longer and can not be done as a simple 
clinical laboratory procedure, either by the student or the general practi- 
tioner, as can the method described by Cornell. Since the book is said 
to be primarily for practitioners and students, it is well to bear this 
fact in mind. The plasma cells in the illustration of cerebro-spinal fluid 
are very hazy and would not give any one an adequate idea of their 
appearance. The use of the phrase " emotional irritability " for " emo- 
tional instability" to indicate changeable mood (p. 90), and the words 
anergy for aboulia (p. 94), desultoriness for irrelevancy in train of 
thought (p. 82), and circumstantiality for circumlocution (p. 82), all tend 
to add unnecessarily to an already overburdened phraseology. The author 
suggests the use of the word " confusion " to describe a lesion in thought 
production, e. g., " confusion with flight of ideas " or " desultory con- 
fusion " ; it is very likely that the general medical man will suffer from 
more than desultory confusion in endeavoring to ascertain the exact 
psychiatric value of the word " confusion," because unfortunately it has 
none. 

The work of Lewis Bruce on the blood in dementia prseeox, and 
that of several Italian workers, and Folin in America, on the urine 
receive but scant notice, and the very interesting eosinophile content in 
katatonic dementia prseeox is not mentioned in discussing the blood 
changes. The varying results which bacteriological work has yielded 
cause the writer of this section to conclude that as a routine it is not to 
be recommended for diagnosis. One would feel that bacteriologic inves- 
tigation in psychiatry would be of as much value as in any other branch 
of general medicine. Ascending paresis is used when speaking of tabo- 
paresis, and scanning speech as often present in paresis; this is not in 
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strict conformity with present-day neurologic teaching, since there scan- 
ning speech is regarded as one of the classical triad of symptoms of 
multiple sclerosis. A mannerism is defined as a form of stereotyped 
movement. A mannerism may be a stereotyped movement, but is not 
necessarily one; a pure mannerism may not be stereotyped. 

J. G. Fitzgerald. 
Tobonto Hospital fob Insane. 

The Esthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. 

William Davis Furry. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Philosophy 

and Psychology. No. I. Pp. xv + 155. 

Thought always involves two aspects: namely, content and control. 
The intellectualist philosophers, Dr. Furry contends, place a too exclu- 
sive emphasis on the aspect of content, the voluntarists on the aspect of 
control. What one must find is "some mode of experience in which 
the two aspects of thought, content and control, with whatever meanings 
attach to them, are brought together in some larger whole. The de- 
termination of such a mode of experience represents the epistemological 
problem par excellence." The rational and the volitional are both mediate 
in their nature and require to be absorbed in some fuller experience which 
shall have an immediate character. The esthetic is such an experience. 
" The essential character of this type of experience is the ' semblant ' 
treatment of meanings already present for the sake of further meaning 
as fulfilling personal purposes. By this method of treating meanings 
already present as having a further meaning, using present meanings 
as schemata for more complete meanings, consciousness completes the 
otherwise incomplete and fragmentary character of its present store." 

The parallel between the "semblant" or play consciousness and the 
esthetic is stated at length. The " semblant " consciousness is a merging 
of memory and fancy; it recognizes in memory the aspect of control, 
and in fancy the aspect of freedom and of adaptation to new conditions. 
It is immediate, since play is performed for its Own sake, and there is 
an identification of the player with his object, which he treats " as if it 
were " real. In the esthetic experience there is objectivity, immediacy, a 
merging of the subject in the object, a widening and furthering of the 
self — in short, all those virtues which are expected of an absolute, and 
for which the epistemological consciousness is striving. 

The second part of the essay is an historical resume' in which " an 
attempt is made to trace the development of thought with reference to 
the rise and development alike of the epistemological and the esthetic, 
together with the use made of the esthetic consciousness as the organ 
of world unification and interpretation." Dr. Furry believes that the 
motives of the esthetic consciousness are to be sought in epistemology 
rather than in sociology. Prior to Thales it was the myth-making con- 
sciousness which was the organ of world unification. For Plato the art 
product was a thing which lay between sense-perception and immutable 
ideas. Aristotle found in art the meeting point of universal and par- 



